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Are We Educating for the Needs of Modern Man? 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. It’s 
fitting that tonights program 
should originate here in the fa- 
mous Academy of Music in Phil- 
adelphia under the auspices of the 
Philadelphia Forum, an institution 
dedicated to the education of 
adults. 

Now let me assure you at the 
outset that this is not going to be 
a theoretical discussion. When we 
speak of modern man here tonight, 
we are referring to you and me— 
the men, women, and children who 
live in America today. 

We can’t take in the problems 
of education throughout the world 
in one program. Indeed, we can 
only scratch the surface of our 
problem here in this hour. Our 
needs are many and varied, but 
we propose to center tonight on 
the one most urgent need of all 
the citizens of this Nation of ours 
in this Year Four of the Atomic 
Age: our need to meet the respon- 
sibilities of citizenship in the rich- 
est, the most powerful, the most 


productive Nation in the world, 
the Nation to which the greater 
part of the rest of the world is 
looking for leadership and aid. 

Our educational system has help- 
ed us to attain a greater material 
prosperity than’ any other nation 
in the world, but this golden crown 
rests uneasily upon our heads. Be- 
cause we fear war, we spend billions 
for national defense, economic aid, 
and propaganda. 

As modern man seeks for solu- 
tions to his most urgent problems, 
he turns invariably to education 
for help and guidance. Education 
has given us the tools with which 
to conquer material forces that 
were once our enemies, and turn 
them into slaves to do our bid- 
ding. 

Through education we've con- 
quered time and space and trans- 
formed our world into a neighbor- 
hood of more than two billion 
neighbors. But what of our ca- 
pacity for neighborliness? We can 
destroy a million people at one 
blow, but what can we do to rid 


our neighbors and ourselves of the 
appalling fear of another world 
war? 

Earnest men have dealt with this 
problem for centuries without suc- 
cess. Here, we submit, is modern 
man’s most urgent needs. In a 
very real sense, this is our day of 
judgment. 

In our terms, the day may last 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty years, 
but the problem is in the hands of 
modern man. Yes, in our hands. 

To help us explore this subject, 
we are to hear from two college 
presidents, a literary critic, and a 
United States Senator who was 
formerly a teacher and more re- 
cently a fighting Marine. We will 
hear first from that Senator—Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois. 
Born in Salem, Massachusetts, he 
spent his boyhood on a Maine 
farm. He chose the teaching pro- 
fession after getting his Ph.D. from 
Columbia University, then govern- 
ment service, then back to teach- 
ing at the University of Chicago, 
where he became professor of eco- 
nomics. He was always active in 
politics. When the war came on, 
he joined the Marines and saw 
active service in Palau and Okin- 
awa where he was severely wound- 
ed, and decorated for his bravery. 

Last year, he was elected presi- 
dent of the American Economic 
Association. On November 3 of 
this year, he was elected to the 
United States Senate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket. Senator Paul Doug- 
las, may we have your views on to- 


night’s question? Senator Doug- 


las. (Applause.) 
Senator Douglas: 

Mr. Denny and friends. The 
answer to this evening’s question 
is that we are still only educating 
in part for the needs of modern 
man. Before we express our dis- 
contents, however, let us acknowl- 
edge the progress we have made. 
A half century ago, the average 
American left school at the end 
of the sixth or seventh grade, and 
only a comparative few ever went 
on to high school. 

Today, the average American 
boy or girl finishes at least two 
years of high school, while about 
a third finish high school, about a 
quarter go to college, and about 
a sixth graduate from college. 
There are, indeed, approximately 
two and a half million students in 
our colleges today, or 16 to every 
1,000 of the total population. This 
is proportionately fifteen times as 
many as in England. 

In addition, the quality of in 
struction is improved. The length 
of the school year has been greatly 
extended, and quality of our teach. 
ers has been raised, our schoo! 
buildings are much better, childrer 
are being treated more as human 
beings whose interest should be 
enlisted, rather than as_ passive 
sausages who should be stuffed. 

But there is still much to be 
done. First, on the financial side 
we need a broader base for finan 
cing our schools. Since educatior 
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is primarily financed by the local- 
ities, the regions where children 
are many and taxable property is 
scanty, are not able to give their 
youngsters even a basic minimum 
of training, try as they may. 

We need, therefore, a larger de- 
gree of central financing both 
within and between states so that 
the wealthier regions may help to 
raise the level of education within 
the poorer ones. This is necessary 
because men and women are 
entitled to at least a more even 
start in life. It is also necessary 
because a large proportion of the 
children who grow up in the 
poorer regions later migrate to the 
wealthier sections. 

It is better for the wealthier re- 
gions to help pay part of the im- 
mediate cost of educating these 
children, than for them to inherit 
men and women who are badly 
trained. That is why I believe our 
Federal Aid for Education bill, 
which will shortly be reported out 
of committee, should be passed by 
Congress. 

Secondly, schools, along with 
families, churches, and individuals, 
need to help us all develop a great- 
er sense of emotional, intellectual 
maturity to match the technological 
maturity of our times, and the ter- 
tible strains to which we, as a peo- 
ple, are exposed. 

We have developed, as Mr. 
Denny has said, at once the great- 
est productive power and we are 
in temporary possession of the 
most frightening discovery in the 


history of the world. At the same 


_ time, we are faced with the fact 


that Soviet Russia has declared its 
open hostility to us and is seeking, 
by national policy, and by its fifth 
columnists in every country to 
undermine us and to institute a 
police state both over us and over 
the world. 

We need to be firm in our re- 
sistance in this cold struggle of 
ideas and acts which may endure 
for many years. 

We must be physically prepared 
to defend our country and to help 
the free nations of the world to 
defend theirs, and yet our defense 
must be more than physical. We 
must equally defend the ideas and 
practices of freedom, and the prac- 
tice of consent rather than of brute 
power in the making of decisions. 

Similarly, while properly on 
guard against false peace over- 
tures, designed to lull us into a 
careless sense of security, we must 
be ready for cooperation if and 
when Russia, by tangible deeds, 
shows its readiness to undo past 
etrors and to live cooperatively. 

This, as I have said, calls for 
emotional maturity of a high 
order to be calm and determined; 
resolute, but not provocative; firm, 
but without hatred. 

But we also need to educate 
ourselves more both about current 
events and about the great past 
world of human thought. If one, 
for example, really understands the 
Marshall Plan, or the workings of 
the United Nations, one under- 


stands international affairs of to- 
day. And if one is able to follow 
intelligently the current discussion 
over the Taft-Hartley law, is to 
give oneself, indeed, an education 
in industrial relations. 

We should not be provincial 
either in place or in time. There 
is every reason why we should 
know something at first hand about 
the conflicting theories of Plato 
and of Aristotle; of Pascal, Spin- 
oza, and Descartes; of Hobbes, Mil- 
ton, and Locke; of Calhoun, John 
Stewart Mill, and Lincoln. All 
this will give a third dimension to 
human history. 

Finally—and this may seem to 
be ending on a minor note; but 
even as a freshman Senator, one 
becomes aware of how important 
it is—we must as individuals mod- 
etate group pressures upon society 
if we are to preserve national wel- 
fare and unity. 

Men find protection and fellow- 
ship in organized groups, but all 
too frequently modern groups 
make demands upon the community 
which are both grossly unjust to 
others and harmful to the common- 
wealth itself. 

There is simply not enough 
wealth, even in this wealthiest of 
countries, to satisfy all the de- 
mands of all the groups. It is not 
safe to let the leaders of econom- 
ics and of government carry the 
sole burden of arbitrating these 
claims, for such decisions as theirs 
are at best forced and do not 
spring from consent. If we are 


to prevent our Nation from break- 
ing up into bitter and conflicting 
classes, men themselves must ob 
serve restraint in their group ac- 
tivities. To group power must be 
added group responsibility and 
group selfishness must be made to 
be as bad form individual selfish- 
ness. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Senator Douglas. I 
and glad you don’t agree with that 
college graduate who, when he 
got his degree, went to Western 
Union and telegraphed his parents, 
“Educated, thank God.” 

We'll hear next from the presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois 
and a native of this great state of 
Pennsylvania, a psychologist, and 
an educator, who has always main- 
tained an active interest in world 
affairs. He served as a delegate to 
UNESCO meetings for the past 
four years, was formerly Commis- 
sioner of Education of the State of 
New York and is well qualified to 
speak on tonight’s question. Dr. 
George D. Stoddard. (Applause.) 


Dr. Stoddard: 

Mr. Denny and friends. I agree 
with Senator Douglas. Education 
has made progress, but it still has 
a long way to go. It is unequally 
available and it lacks top. Some- 
thing is missing, something has 
gone wrong—and not just in the 
deep rural South. 

The modern man must absorb 
change and rise above it. So far, 
change has bewildered him. He 


must stop fighting science and 
Start using it, not for gadgets, but 
as a marvelous means of under- 
standing himself and his world. 

Modern man, like the status 
quo, may be defined as “the mess 
we ate in.” There is no other kind 
of man really, although men alive 
today may work, dress, and think 
much like their protypes of twenty 
centuries ago. 

Last month, when I was in 
Syria, I saw thousands of men 
working with donkeys and camels, 
without much evidence of change 
on the port of either man or 
animal. Let us call modern, then, 
the man who reads and writes and 
worries about local, national, and 
state affairs. By the time his mind 
is made up, his emotions have 
been aroused. 

Modern man has not lost the 
deep layers of his past, but he has 
added something. As in the earlier 
family tribe he needs a basis of 
exchange with his fellow men, but 
now the basis is found in the com- 
mon culture. Are we educating 
for the needs of such a man? 

If I were defending my profes- 
sion, or my university, I should 
say loudly, “Yes, we are,”’—mean- 
ing, of course, that we try to, that 
we do sometimes, in some places, 
pethaps by degrees. 

At least, I know teachers who 
are educating for men more mod- 
ern than those on the streets to- 
day. Generally, their work is con- 
tained in what is called liberal 
education, and education is as 
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likely to spring from great experi- 
ments as from great books. I was 
glad to hear the Senator recom- 
mend both scieut’sts and philo- 
sophers. 

Liberal education, as | see it. ‘s 
an education tha. contributes to 
mental power in situations that 
cannot be predicted in detail. It is 
abstract, but not unreal. Without 
this generalizing power, the hu- 
man miod would run over its 
problems like an insect, under- 
standing nothing, but trying only 
to get away. Not all knowledge ts 
of equal worth. Learning proceeds 
by selection and imagination. 

There is not much education in- 
volved when children or men are 
taught what to memorize, what to 
think, or what to expect. Hence, 
the Nazis and the Japanese, while 
literate and expert, were not truly 
well-educated. 

The educated modern man de 
velopes human relations and 
values that endure under stress, He 
is not a machine, nor a cog in a 
machine. 

The question is then “What are 
we educators doing to free the 
mind?” Well, we place the stu- 
dent in a ferment of ideas. His 
mind is exposed to outside stimuli. 
A. little community on a college 
campus, perhaps only a few hun- 
dred yards square, brings to the 
most reluctant learner the prob- 
lems, discoveries, and failures of 
all the ages. 

The aim of any school or col- 
lege is to give students a living 


fund of knowledge from which 
they may generate ideas. The aim 
is to improve human relations. 
There is a place, too, for daring 
enterprise. The men in our medi- 
cal clinics are free and immensely 
resourceful in what they do to, 
with, and for the human body. 

The nuclear physicist abhors the 
bomb, but he will go right on un- 
ravelling the secrets of nature. It 
is up to all of us to put such un 
heard of power to work for hu- 
man welfare. 

My own field of psychology il- 
lustrates the whole process of edu- 
cation. We psychologists work on 
three of the greatest problems in 
human culture—the problem of 
learning, the problem of behavior 
aberrations that lead to crime and 
insanity, and the problem of wars 
that, according to UNESCO, be- 
gin in the minds of men. 

We know already that frustra- 
tion may lead to aggression. If 
tensions exist among leaders who 
are symbolic of their people, they 
penetrate to all levels, and gener- 
ate a massive war action. The best 
antidote, it seems to me, is an 
abiding sense of freedom — the 
freedom to ask questions, to criti- 
cize, to vote against, as well as for. 

The loss of freedom means the 
loss of thinking, and without 
thinking man ceases to be modern. 
If we fail to practice what we 
preach, we ruin the lesson in the 
classroom. Information is not 
enough, Technology is no fit sub- 
stitute for the human spirit. It re- 


duces drudgery, but it does not 
guarantee liberty. | 

Since education, in this sense, is} 
one of the great hopes of theq 
world, and since the world ob4 
viously is in a hurry toward de+ 
struction or toward salvation, 
believe that education should fast 
get its own house in order. (Ap 
plause.) | 


Moderator Denny: 


technology is not enough, I 2 
sure we are glad to hear from aj 
man who is president-designate off 
one of the most famous educa+ 


nology, which was headed for so 
many years by Dr. Carl Compton 


educational work since he gradu-+] 
ated from M.I.T. in 1926. He’ss 
president of the Board of th 
Boston Lying-in Hospital, Direc- 
tor of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation, and other organizations 
in and around Boston. 
happy, indeed, to welcome to 
Town Meeting the president-des1 
ignate of the Massachusetts Insti. 
tute of Technology. Dr. Jameg 
Killian. (Applause.) 


Dr. Killian: 


si 


tion. Let me give you a startling 
contrast. 

At M.I.T. we were recently com- 
_ parting notes with a distinguished 
British educator. He was aston- 
ished to learn that nearly two and 
a half million students are en- 
rolled in American institutions 
beyond the high school level. 

Since the comparable enroll- 
ment in the United Kingdom is 
nearer 70 thousand, he estimated 
that twenty times the proportion 
of young people are going to col- 
lege in America than are going to 
college in Great Britain. 

I cite these enrollment figures to 
point up one of the great achieve- 
ments, and one of the great prob- 
lems of our educational system. 
We are seeking to give more edu- 
cation to more people than any 
free nation has ever before at- 
tempted. In our preoccupation 
with numbers, it is not surprising 
that our education, while growing 
has not, as Dr. Stoddard says, 
grown up. 

But when Walter Lippmann 
argues that American education 
creates “no common culture, no 
common faith, no common body 
of principle, no common body of 
moral and intellectual discipline,” 
I would disagree. 

As I see it, certain common ob- 
jectives are already beginning to 
emerge which are designed to 
meet the needs of modern man 
more fully than they have in the 


past. 
Let me state these goals briefly: 


First, we must give an understand- 
ing of our American heritage and 
of the sacredness of individual 
liberty in a free society. Here, I 
believe, we are teaching common 
principles, at the present time. 

Next, we must prepare men to 
grow in moral and spiritual stat- 
ure. Our people must not only 
be literate; they must harness liter- 
acy to ideals and to a sense of the 
first rate. 

We must follow the precepts of 
the philosopher, Whitehead, that 
“moral education is impossible 
without the habitual vision of 
greatness.” 

Third, we must prepare men to 
be skilled and creative in their 
share of the world’s work. Since 
I come from an institution devoted 
to professional education, my part 
in this discussion is to support the 
validity of this third objective. 
This I do enthusiastically, but 
with the conviction that special- 
ized education must be, and can 
be, fused with the other two ob 
jectives. 

Again, Whitehead drives a 
point home when he remarks that 
“a merely well-informed man is the 
most useless bore on God’s earth.” 
He must be able to do something. 

I also believe that our special- 
ized institutions, as, for example, 
our schools of science and en- 
gineering, have made important 
contributions, aside from _ their 
professional training, to the edu- 
cation of modern man. They have 
benefited from the liberalizing in- 


fluence of science and its record 
of freeing men from supersti- 
tion and crippling fears. 

Here in Philadelphia, Benjamin 
Franklin’s experiments with light- 
ning were once criticized because 
they were taking away from the 
Lord the power of frightening His 
children by thunderstorms for the 
good of their souls. 

Our professional schools give 
their students the inner satisfac- 
tion of being able to do something 
useful and to do it well. Their 
curricula have pointed the way to 
a unity, a discipline, and a creative 
attitude that largely were losi 
when the classical curriculum be- 
came outmoded. 

Here, especially for your bene- 
fit, Mr. Fadiman, let me emphasize 
that science and_ engineering 
should not be confused with gadg- 
et-making. Science gives us peni- 
cillin and it also gives us the 
understanding of the laws of na- 
ture. Engineering helps us to har- 
ness nature for useful purposes, to 
replace, as it has, slave labor by 
machine labor. They both give 
you and me more freedom to be 
socially responsible citizens, to be 
good neighbors, to pursue the 
good life. 

So far I have suggested some of 
our educational goals and achieve- 
ments. We still have much to ac- 
complish. We must find ways of 
financing our private institutions 
so that they may remain free and 
independent parts of our educa- 
tional system. We must find ways 
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of attracting and keeping great|| 
teachers and of giving them a po-|| 
sition of dignity in our communi-|| 
ties. | 

We must find ways of encourag- | 
ing the exceptional student and of | 
letting him advance at his own} 
fast pace. We must not let our} 
preoccupation with numbers of | 
students result in quantity over- |} 
whelming quality. | 

We must encourage and support 
creative scholarship, minds “for-| 
ever voyagiug through strange seas} 
of thought alone.” 

If we can continue our progress} 
in ach‘eving these goals, Mr.\J 
Denny, we can educate for the 
needs of modern ran. (Applause.))| 


Moderator Denny: 
Thank you, Dr. Killian. Few 
radio listeners need an introduc-} 
tion to our next speaker, well- 
known for so many years as the} 
Quiz Master of “Information, 
Please” and book critic for The 
New Yorker magazine, 
Fadiman has taught high school, 
and was for many years Chairman 
of the Lecture Division of the Peo- 
ples’ Institute of New York City.’ 
He served as -editor-in-chief of a 
New York publishing house and 
has edited two volumes called 
Reading I’ve Liked and The Short 
Stories of Henry James. He’s now 
on the board of judges of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. Mr.| 
Fadiman, are we educating for t 
needs of modern man? Clif 
Fadiman. (Applause.) 


Mr. Fadiman: 

Mr. Denny and friends. Sena- 
tor Douglas has stated the neces- 
sity of providing better financial 
support for our schools and also 
the necessity of improving their 
instruction. Dr, Stoddard reminds 
us that our goals, perhaps, stack 
up a little better than our achieve- 
ments. And Dr. Killian points 
out that specialized education must 
be infused with the humane view- 
point. 

This is all true. But what wor- 
ries me, mainly, is the meaning of 
our question. 

First, is there such a single thing 
as modern man. To my mind, 
there is not. But I do believe that, 
at will, we can become, in the near 
future, either one of two kinds of 
modern man. 

Now, the first kind is, perhaps, 
not a modern man at all. He is 
simply a man—that is, a whole 
and rational being; a citizen, as 
Chancellor Robert Hutchins of 
Chicago University puts it, “able 
to use rational processes in rela- 
tion to all other men in the human 
" community.” 

There is also a second kind of 
modern man that we can become 
if we wish. This second kind is 
not interested in justice or reason. 
What is he interested in? In the 
manipulation of gadgets—from can 
Openers to atom bombs, in the ac- 
cumulation of objects or wealth, 
and, finally, in wielding power 
over his fellow man. 

This second kind of modern 
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man is called under various aspects 
technological man, acquisitive man, 
aggressive man. Most of our so- 
called successes, our “men of dis- 
tinction” are men of this type. 
They do not seem to me whole 
human beings or good citizens. 
To my mind, on the contrary, their 
pursuit of gadgets, objects, and 
power leads straight to the ant- 
heap state of which we have a 
rough pattern in Soviet Russia. 

Now, if we wish to be gadget- 
object-power men, we will have 
certain educational needs. If we 
wish to be just and reasonable 
men, we will have other and en- 
tirely different needs. 

The gadget-object-power man 
needs very little education it seems 
to me. What he does need is the 
training which will help him to 
use gadgets, accumulate objects, 
and exercise power over his fellow 
man. Well, this comes down main- 
ly to getting and holding a job, 
except during those periods when 
he is efficiently killing his fellow 
men in war. 

Now if the job is the main ob- 
ject of human life—if, as one of 
our Presidents once said, the busi- 
ness of America is business—then 
I propose the revising of our edu- 
cation so that the emphasis is laid 
on the three R’s, technological 
training and learning how to sell 
a lot of objects to a lot of people. 

But suppose, instead, we aim to 
produce just and reasonable men. 
Then our educational needs will 
revolve around the attainment of 


justice and reason, and will pro- 
duce a different kind of education 
altogether. 

Are we educating for the needs 
of modern man? Maybe that’s not 
the way to pose the question. Ed- 
ucation is not so much a method 
of satisfying needs, it is more a 
method of questioning needs. It 
should teach men to need and want 
those things that are really im- 
portant, among them universal 
peace, universal law, and universal 
respect for our fellow men. 

To me this is the only kind of 
education that is really practical, 
for it is the only kind of education 
that will enable the human race 
to do that most practical of all 
things—survive. A knowledge of 
hog- calling, business - administra- 
tion, and the relative industrial 
merits of different alloys—these 
are all good things, but such 
knowledge will not produce citi- 
zens capable of preventing the hu- 
man race from committing suicide 
in a series of atomic and bacterio- 
logical wars. 

One more point. It is an error 
to talk about our education as if it 
were entirely in the hands of the 
school and in the hands of such 
gentlemen as Dr. Stoddard and 
Dr. Killian—better if it were— 
for the education of all of us, par- 
ticularly the child, is increasing 
in the hands of those who own or 
control the movies, the comic 
books, the sports column, the ad- 
vertising agencies, the radio and 
television transmitters, the news- 


papers and the picture magazines. } 
(Applause.) If we wish the child] 
to become the just and rationall} 
men that all four of us on this) 
platform have been talking about,) 
we must either induce the owners} 
and controllers of these instru-4 
ments of communication to becomeq 


just and rational themselves _endil 
some of them are, or woula liked 
to become so. Or if they refuse} 
to become just and rational men,|f 
we must try by democratic means} 
to reduce their influence and re-4 
turn education to those to whom} 
it belongs—to the educators. i} 

Now this involves, of course, ak 
revolution in our thinking. Itq 
means making teachers what they} 
should be in any rational society: 
that is, the most important andj 
respected people in the United] 
States. If we can effect this rev | 
olution in our thinking, we ca | 
save ourselves from destruction. 
But if we cannot effect this revo+ 
lution in our thinking, we cannot 
save ourselves from destruction, no 
matter how many great football 
teams we produce, how many new 
school buildings we erect, or how 
much money we spend. 

I think we’re beginning to real-+ 
ize this. Being the kind of people 
that we Americans are, I think we: 
have at least a fighting chance of 
creating within a generation, per- 
haps, the kind of education which 
may begin to produce the finest 
citizens history has seen since the 
Athens of Pericles. Only then will 
education really begin to meet the 
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needs of the modern man. (Ap- quite as bold as Mr. Fadiman was 
plause.) in pointing a finger at certain 
Moderator Denny: things. Maybe, now that Mr. Fadi- 


Thank you, Mr. Fadiman. Well, 


these other three educators weren't 


man has broken the ice, Paul 
Douglas here, who is a good 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


PAUL HOWARD DOUGLAS—A native of 
Salem, Massachusetts, Dr. Douglas has 
an A.B. degree from Bowdoin; an A.M. 
and a Ph.D. from Columbia; and has 
also studied at Harvard. Before going 
to the University of Chicago, he taught 
economics at the Jniversity of Illinois, 
Reed College, and the University of 
Washington. In 1920, he went to the 
University of Chicago as an associate pro- 
fessor of industrial relations, since 1925, 
he has been a full professcr. 

Dr. Douglas was a Guggenheim Fel- 
low in 1931 and was also a member of 
the Illinois Housing Commission from 
1931 to 1933. He seryed on the Con- 
sumers’ Advisory Board of the NRA, was 
a member of the Advisory Committee 
to the United States Senate and Social 
Security Board of the federal social 
security system. 

Dr. Douglas has been an alderman on 
the Chicago City Council. In 1942, he 
enlisted as a private in the Marine Corps 
and advanced to the rank of major, see- 
ing service overseas for two years. He 
was wounded in the Battle of Okinawa, 
and won the Bronze Star for heroism in 
action. 

The author of many books on various 
phases of economics, Dr. Douglas is at 
present Democratic Senator from Illinois. 
He is a member of the Senate Labor and 
Public Welfare Committee. 


GEORGE DINSMORE STODDARD — After 
serving as Commissioner of Education for 
New York State from 1942 to 1945, Dr. 
Stoddard became president of the Uni- 
versity of Iilinois in July, 1946. 

Dr. Stoddard was born in Carbondale, 
Pa., in 1897. With an A.B. from Penn- 
sylvania State College, a diploma from the 
University of Paris, and a Ph.D. from 
the University of Iowa, he became an 
associate in psychology and education at 
the University of Iowa. By 1941 he was 
a full ranking professor. Dr. Stoddard 
was also Director of the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station from 1928 to 1941 
and from 1936 to 1942 was Dean of the 
Graduate College. 

In 1942, Dr. Stoddard went to, New 
York as president of the University of 
the State of New York and Commissioner 
of Education. 


A yeteran of World War I, Dr. Stod- 
dard is the author of many educational 
publications. He is a member of the 
Executive Board of UNESCO. 


CLIFTON FADIMAN—Born in New York 
City in 1904, Mr. Fadiman received a 
degree from Columbia in> 1925. Since 
1924 he has contributed widely to 
magazines and newspapers. From 1925 
to 1933, he was a lecturer for Peoples 
Institute, and was secretary of the 
lecture staff from 1931 to 1933. Join- 
ing Simon & Schuster, book publishers 
in 1927 as an assistant editor, he was 
made editor in 1929 and continued in 
this position until 1936, when he became 
editorial adviser. From 1933 to 1943, 
Mr, Fadiman was book editor of The 
New Yorker. 

As master of ceremonies on the radio 
program ‘‘Information, Please,’ Mr. 
Fadiman took his place with the famous 
of the radio world. He is a judge on 
the Book-of-the-Month board. He is 
author of Reading I Have Liked and 
The Short Stories of Henry James. 


JAMES R. KILLIAN, JR. — President of 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Dr. James Killian is a former president 
of the American Society for Engineering 
Education. Born in Blacksburg, South 
Carolina, in 1904, Dr. Killian was a 
student at Trinity College (Duke Uni- 
versity) for two years. He receiyed his 
B.S. at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1926. He also has honorary 
degrees from Middlebury College and 
Union College. 

After serving periods as _ assistant 
managing editor and managing editor of 
The Technology Review, he was editor 
from 1930 to 1939. From 1939 to 1943,: 
he was executive assistant to the presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. He became executive vice presi- 
dent in 1942, vice president in 1945, and 
is now president. 

Dr. Killian is president of the Boston 
Lying-in Hospital; trustee of Associated 
Universities, Inc.; director of American 
Unitarian Associates, a fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
He has contributed articles of a scientific 
nature to yarious magazines. 


name-calling politician, will step 
up here and get mad at somebody. 
How about it Senator? 

Senator Douglas: I don’t be- 
lieve in getting mad at anybody, 
and I find myself in very large 
agreement with what Mr. Fadi- 
man has said. I would like to say, 
however, that I think he has 
drawn a somewhat false antithesis 
between technical science and hu- 
manism. I should like to point 
out, if I may, that in the Orient, 
the average coolie, overburdened 
as he is with toil and racked by 
disease, working 15 to 18 hours a 
day, does not have time to pursue 
the idea of justice or to practice 
the pursuit of reason, and that in 
this world of ours, even with those 
gadgets, people are released for 
time to pursue reason and even to 
seek justice, Therefore, science 
lays a material basis upon which 
the pursuit of the good life can 
be waged by all of us and not 
metely by a few. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Sen- 
ator. Mr. Fadiman do you have 
any comment to make on that? 

Mr. Fadiman: I agree entirely 
that science does enable us to gain 
and attain leisure and what we do 
with it, it seems to me, is involve 
ourselves with the doings of Mr. 
Shmoo and Li'l Abner. (Laughter 
and applazse.) 

Mr. Denny: Too bad Al Capp 
is not here tonight to speak for 
himself. Dr. Killian? 

Dr. Killian: Senator Douglas has 
really made my speech for me be- 


cause he has made the most effeo 
tive statement I know in the dey 
fense of my position. But I'd alsa} 
like to point out that I think Mrj 
Fadiman has greatly over-simpli-} 
fied the problem of education, 
however much I agree with his 
general principles. That is, tha 
we cannot educate for the objec- 
tives he has set forth unless we 
educate people who can do some | 
thing. We must enable them to] 
perform some useful service in oury 
society if we’re going to have anyj 


aspect of 
plause.) 
Mr. Denny: Mr. Fadiman dow 
you care to comment? \| 

Mr. Fadiman: No, I don’t think 
I quite overlooked it. I think i 
is quite possible, for example, to ] 
be a good chemist and a just andij 
rational man. I think it is quitel 
possible to be a good taxi-driver, 
or a good farmer, and a just and] 
rational man. I assume the neces-} 
sity of technical education; I as-| 
sume the necessity of training. I] 
merely say that it should be sub-| 
servient and subordinate to our} 
possession of a general set of hu-| 
mane principles. There, I believe,| 
that I am in thorough accord with} 
Dr. Killian, because that’s what he} 
said in his own speech much more} 
effectively than I did. (Laughter| 
and applause.) 
Mr. Denny: All right. Thank} 
you. Dr. Stoddard. 

Dr. Stoddard: It’s hard to dis- 
agree with Mr. Fadiman, except! 


the problem. 


that I agree that he over-simplifies 
the problem. I don’t know what 
college catalog he picked hog-call- 
ing out of—I’ve been around a 
good deal and I never saw that 
one, but you can find almost any- 
thing in a college catalog. But if 
by that he also means hog-breed- 
ing and hog-feeding, then I must 
differ from him, because that’s just 
another word for agriculture. One 
of the reasons we have wars is 
that people are hungry, and one 
reason why they’re so hungry is 
they’re so primitive, so stupid, so 
uneducated. We’ve learned how to 
grow food in the desert, and we'd 
better keep on doing it. Much of 
the food that we grow in the 
desert is exported to countries that 
have much rich land and have 
never known how to take care of 
it. 

So all I would say is that we 
shouldn’t eliminate the agricul- 
tural man, nor the technological 
man, nor the economic man, but 
we should build upon him, I think 
Mr. Fadiman gets over the line a 
little bit when he thinks you can 
be civilized, and like Virgil simply 
contemplate without ever plowing 
ot ever eating. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. What 
was that Senator? 

Senator Douglas: I say that 
Virgil, if you may believe his 
poetry, did a great deal of drink- 
ing. (Laughter.) 
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Mr. Denny: Oh, all right. Now 
gentlemen, people here in Phila- 
delphia are getting ready for our 
question period—an audience here 
of about 2500 interested Philadel- 
phians, members of the Philadel- 
phia Forum. While they prepare 
for the questions, I think you'll be 
interested in the following mes- 
sage. 

Announcer: You are listening 
to the 544th broadcast of Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting originating 
tonight in the beautiful Academy 
of Music in Philadelphia, where 
we are the guests of the Philadel- 
phia Forum. 

For your convenience, Town 
Hall prints each week a complete 
text of each Town Meeting, in- 
cluding the questions and answers 
to follow in the Town Meeting 
Bulletin. Copies of tonight’s pro- 
gram, as well as past and fu- 
ture programs, may be secured by 
writing to Town Hall, New York 
18, New York, enclosing 10c to 
cover the cost of printing and 
mailing. You should allow at least 
two weeks for delivery. If you 
would like to subscribe to the Bul- 
letin for six months, enclose $2.35, 
ot for a year send $4.50. Or, if 
you would like a trial subscription, 
enclose $1.00 for eleven issues. 

Now for our question period, 
we return you to Mr. George V. 
Denny. 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 


Mr. Denny: Now we are ready 
for the questions here in the 
Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia. We'll begin with the gen- 
tleman in the middle of the hall 
who has a question. 


Man: Dr. Stoddard, are not the 
leanings of many educational sys- 
tems today more toward the at- 
tainment of material success than 
the development of character and 
spiritual growth? 

Dr. Stoddard: Well, that cer- 
tainly is a loaded question. I don’t 
believe you'll find that in the cur- 
riculum or in the intentions of the 
professors. But it is true that men 
come out of the classes—young 
people, both young men and wo- 
men—and they do want to make a 
success. But if you probe a little 
more deeply you will find the 
better-educated, the ones we are 
proud of, want to get enough 
money to pay their bills, and that 
seems decent to me. They want to 
raise a family, they want to main- 
tain good standards of health, and 
nutrition, and medical service. 
That costs money. Therefore, I 
shouldn’t say that the desire to 
get along economically is in and 
of itself sinful, It’s only sinful 
or wrong if it’s exclusive, or 
pressed to a degrading degree. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady here in the front with the 
feather in her hat. Yes? 


Lady: Dr. Killian. What per- 
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centage, if any, of your student "| 
pes are women? 


women out of a total of 5,400 stu 
dents at M.I.T. May I while 
here—may I comment on the pre+ 
ceding question and add to wha Hf 
Dr. Stoddard has said. It seems to} 
me that one of the most interest 
ing developments in Americany 
education has been the develop} 
ment of more professional study; 
in our universities so that we have} 
morte fluidity in the opportunities} 
for American youth to study. We} 
don’t have any professional snob} | 
bery. We aren’t limited to theol-] 
ogy and law as the universiticy 
used to be. We have much mored 
opportunity for our people to 
progress in a great variety of di 
rections. | 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. The} 
lady on the balcony there. | 
Lady; My question is addressed} 
to Mr. Fadiman. How can we} 
educate a nation of reasonable 
thinkers when teachers who have} 
unpopular political views are} 
forced out of the profession? 


views are good or bad. I 
believe in the first place that a) 
gteat many have been forced out,| 
and it is quite possible that some} 
of the beliefs that they held were| 
of a sort that would not produce| 
just and rational men whatsoever. | 
The trouble with our educational! 


system is not that good teachers 
ate forced out, but that not 
enough good teachers are forced 
in. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman under the balcony. 
Yes? 

Man: My question is for Senator 
Douglas. Is any system of edu- 
cation sound and complete that 
does not include the study of the 
Bible? 

Senator Douglas: 1 would say 
that any system is incomplete which 
does not include the study oi the 
Bible, and as I was listening to 
Mr. Fadiman I came to the con- 
clusion that the central thesis which 
he was advancing could be pretty 
well summed up in the Sermon 
on the Mount. Now it is difficult, 
of course, with religious differences 
as to what is the true Bible, to 
have the Bible taught in the schools 
but certainly if the schools do 
not do this, there is an obligation 
-upon the family and upon the 
church or churches to see that peo- 
ple really know the Bible. At 
the time of Florence’s Lorenzo de 
Medici, people sought to reconcile 
Plato and Jesus. That was what 
they worked on. The one pursued 
justice, the other based his religion 
upon love. 

I agree thoroughly with Mr. 
Fadiman that if we had men seek- 
ing justice, swayed with the spirit 
of love, a lot of the problems in 
the world would be solved. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Senator 
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Douglas. I think that gentleman 
probably had in mind though, a 
recent decision of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court that originated out 
in your state and, perhaps, we'd 
better deal very specifically with 
that question. Was that what you 
had in mind, sir? 

Man: Well, not necessarily. Any 
study of the Bible might be suit- 
able to all classes of people, includ- 
ing both Old and New Testaments 
and the Douay version also, if 
necessary. 

Mr. Denny: 1 was thinking of 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
that prevents the teaching of reli- 
gion on released time during school 
time. I thought that was what 
you had reference to. . 

Senator Douglas: Well, the great 
difficulty, of course, that we have 
there is that the Protestant and 
Catholic versions of the Bible dif- 
fer and that those two groups are 
not able to agree on what are the 
true Scriptures, that our Jewish 
friends accept the Old Testament 
but do not give much credence to 
the New, and since we have Cath- 
olics and Protestants and Jews, it’s 
very hard to prescribe religious 
reading which the parents of all 
three of these groups will accept. 
That is the difficulty in which the 
public schools find themselves. 

Therefore, as I say, I think that 
if the schools do not give this 
training, the other institutions in 
the community should redouble 
their efforts within the family, in 
the churches, to see that the great 


ethical teachings of both the Old 
and the New Testaments become 
a part of the living life of man. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. If we 
don’t answer that question pretty 
soon, Senator, we’re going to have 
a generation of people growing 
up here who will wonder what the 
legend on the coin means—‘“In 
God of Trust.” Dr. Stoddard has 
a comment. 

Dr. Stoddard: Mr. Denny, a long 
time ago, I taught in a high school 
in Pennsylvania, and that partic- 
ular year, we were compelled to 
read the Bible to our classes. We 
had a special version which it was 
thought would not be harmful to 
anyone’s beliefs and which were 
certainly very beautiful verses from 
the literary, ethical, and spiritual 
standpoint. There was no quar- 
rel with them at all, and I thought 
the reading was accomplished in 
a very dignified and helpful way. 
But the next year, even reading of 
that kind was declared unconsti- 
tutional in the courts of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

That merely illustrates what the 
Senator has brought out—that if 
you get away from dogma and 
talk only about literature, you’re 
all right at the present time. You 
can teach it in English, but if you 
call it religion, you will always 
find some dissident religious groups 
who will have none of it and who 
will invoke the laws to sustain 
their objections. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. We'll take a question from 


the gentleman in the center of theq 
hall. I believe it’s for you, Dr. 
Stoddard. 

Mau: Dr. Stoddard, you said | 
that education should get its houseq 
in order. What are some of | 
things education should do to get! 
its house in order? 

Dr. Stoddard: My field at 
present time is, of course, highe 
education. Some people think it 
isn’t very high, but at least we goy 
up through the graduate levels.|} 
I think we need a common core 
which we now lack. We havey 
fragmented the curriculum. The} 
students go from one class top 
another and get little bits of knowl-j 
edge, and we haven’t got as yet,|} 
except. in an experimental way inj 
a few colleges and universities, alj 
basic common knowledge of a typel 
which can become a universality o: q 
exchange. We used to have it in} 
the Latin and Greek classics,| 
but I don’t think we can go back | 
to them, but I think we must take} 
some of the truths from those} 
classics, some new truths from sci-| 
ence, and some newer ones still 
from political economy and the} 
social sciences generally, and give} 
to every student a common core} 
which will mark him as an edw} 
cated man, 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The} 
gentleman, yes? The gentleman,| 
right here. 

Man: Directed to Mr. Killian.| 
You stated that education should} 
not be given to everyone. 
cation is not a means for living 


better, why shouldn’t it be given 
to everyone? 

Dr. Killian: Ym sorry. I don’t 
believe I said that education 
‘should not be given to everyone, 
because I think that it should. 

I think it should be given to 
everyone in accordance with their 
capacity to take it. What I was 
‘trying to say was that what we 
imeed in this country is more dif- 
ferentiation in our system of edu- 
‘cation, so that everyone doesn’t 
‘try to get a Bachelor’s degree. We 
shave a snobbery about the Bache- 
lor’s degree following the four- 
year program in our education, 
‘which I think is doing a grave 
injury in our situation at the pres- 
ent time. 
| We need more junior colleges, 
}we need more technical institutes, 
'we need more specialized types of 
institutions to suit the particular 
needs of given people. But every- 
Jone should have the opportunity 
,to go as far in education as they 
can go. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman over on this side of the 
hall. 

Man: My question is to Senator 
)Douglas. We have just appro- 
}priated 15 billion dollars for the 
Army, Navy, and the Air Corps— 
) Senator Douglas: Not yet. We 
jhaven’t appropriated it yet, but 
we ate about to do so. 

Man: You have asked to ap- 
tpropriate it. Wouldn’t it be wise 
‘to appropriate 10 per cent of that 
ise education, raising teachers’ 


salaries, building better schools, 
more teachers, and give the teach- 
ers living salaries in order to pre- 
vent another war? (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you. Senator 
Douglas? 
Senator Douglas: Well, I don’t 


.think the appropriation of a bil- 
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lion and a half for education 
would in itself prevent war, be- 
cause I think the issue of war is 
not merely a matter for us to de- 
cide. The mere fact that we are 
better educated will not in itself 
reduce the aggressive policies of 
Soviet Russia. I think it will take 
both nations to keep the peace. 

Therefore, I do not regard edu- 
cation as necessarily a substitute 
for war. But I am in favor, as I 
said, of federal aid for education. 
We're beginning in a modest way, 
not with a billion and a half, but 
three hundred million, and I wel- 
come this support from Philadel- 
phia and from the very cradle of 
conservatism—the Academy of 
Music—and I hope you tell your 
Congressmen and Senators in that 
way, too. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: The young man on 
the aisle with the gray coat. 

Man: My question is to Mr. 
Fadiman. How are we to train 
teachers to teach their students to 
be just and rational? 

Mr. Fadiman: 1 don’t know how 
to start, I really don’t. I’m not 
in the business of telling Teachers 
College how to change its curric- 
ulum. I presume we have training 
schools for teachers. We have to 


change the top level there, I sup- 
pose, in order to get into the teach- 
ers’ training colleges a new type 
of human being. 

We have to start somewhere. 
I’m not in the business of telling 
teachers how to run their job. All 
I’m doing is in the business of ut- 
tering very large generalizations 
this evening, that’s about all. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Denny: That’s a matter of 
opinion, Mr. Fadiman, but we 
have three other educators, here, 
and I think I’d better call on the 
former Commissioner of Education 
of New York State, a specialist in 
the psychology of education, Dr. 
Stoddard, to comment on that ques- 
tion, anyway. It might take you 
a long time to answer it really, 
Dr. Stoddard. 

Dr. Stoddard: 1 think it could 
be done in a couple of hours, but 
I'm an expert in knowing how not 
to train teachers. I don’t think 
you can take the tasks of the 
school room, split them up, and 
then adjust a curriculum to every 
single task of the day. We have 
tried that and it won’t work. 

As I see it, we have to follow 
the steer which Mr. Fadiman gave 
us, even though he’s too modest 
to tepeat it now, namely, to get 
educated men and women — get 
cultured people—then out of that 
matrix, these ideas will come, and 
you don’t have to worry too much 
about it. 

Mr. Denny: Dr. Killian was up 
_ on his feet, but he said that’s just 


what he was going to say, so we'll 
pass to Senator Douglas. Was thal 
what you were going to say, Sen} 
ator Douglas? | 
Senator Douglas: Only in part 
I would say first that if we wa 
to find out what justice is, ij 
would be well to find out wha} 


to be. The great classic discussios 
over the nature of justice was, of 
course, waged 2,400 hundred yea 
ago by Plato on the one hand anW 
Aristotle upon the other. In o 
own society, this discussion wa 
waged, something over 150 yeatl 
ago, between Alexander Hamilto} 
on one hand and Thomas Jeffersoy 
upon the other. | 
I would suggest that it woullf 
be well to take the great thinkes| 
of the past and try to understanjj 
what their theories of justice haw 
been and see how they square wit 
each other and with our ow) 
ideas. | 


no substitute for practice. 
must try to live the just and 1; 
tional life in the schoolroom, 
our leisure hours, and there shou 
be some example set by paren} 
and by families. (Applause.) | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Thj 
question was addressed to Mr. Fa 
iman, and after these comment 
he’s gotten on his feet agai 
Yes? 

Mr. Fadiman: Senator Dougli 
has mentioned Plato and Aristot 
and some of the great thinke} 
of the past. That gave me a co} 
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crete idea, which I think it’s about 
time I supplied this evening. 
There is such an institution known 
as the Great Books Foundation, 
which is run by the Encyclopedia 
Britannica and the University of 
Chicago. 

_ Senator Douglas: Well, I have 
‘been very modest, Mr. Fadiman, 
‘in keeping the name of my own 
University out, but I appreciate the 
plug very much. (Applause.) 

| Mr. Fadiman: Let me—as an old 
‘radio performer, I have the right 
‘to be modest; that’s my business— 
‘so, let me tell you that there are 
‘such classes all over the Union 
|'now, known as Great Books classes. 
In Mr. Denny’s own Town Hall 
‘there is one going on now, I be- 
lieve. These are an endeavor to 
‘investigate the great ideas of the 
/past as they have been developed, 
‘and exploited in the great books of 
ithe last 400 years. That’s a con- 
‘erete way, it seems to me, of be- 
‘ginning the education of just and 
‘rational men. (Applause.) 

| Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, very much, Mr. Fadiman, for 
‘that plug, but the Great Books 
jcourse can be given all over the 
‘United States and is being fostered 
#4 by the American Library As- 
sociation. 

| Now, while our speakers prepare 
‘their summaries, we'll call in our 
announcers who have a message 
‘for you. 

| Announcer: If you are a banker, 
an automobile dealer, an executive 
of a department store, a news- 
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paper publisher, an industrialist, 
or other business executive, you 
will be interested to know that 
Town Meeting is available for 
local sponsorship on the ABC 
station to which you are now 
listening. 

In Des Moines, Iowa, for ex- 
ample, our sponsor is the Register 
and Tribune; in Boston, the 
Chevrolet dealers; in Columbus, 
Ohio, the Savings and Loan 
League; and in Roanoke, Virginia, 
the program is sponsored by the 
First National Bank. Those are 
just a few typical Town Meeting 
sponsors. 

Town Meeting is a cooperative 
program made possible in the pub- 
lic interest by advertisers in nearly 
100 cities throughout: the country. 
At this and three other points dur- 
ing the hour local advertisers 
bring their messages to the listen- 
ers in their area. Since the cost 
is shared by many advertisers, the 
rate is extremely economical. Your 
ABC station manager will be 
happy to provide you with com- 
plete details. 

Now, for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here is Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: For our first sum- 
mary, here’s Mr. Fadiman. 

Mr. Fadiman: All I’ve tried to 
stress is one simple point. First, 
we must decide what kind of cit- 
izens we wish to produce. Then 
we can figure out the kind of edu- 
cation best fitted to produce them. 
I am convinced that these citizens 


must be men and women in whom 
live the principles of justice and 
reason. If we do not produce 
fairly large numbers of such men 
and women quickly, the world will 
fall into the hands of the men and 
women who worship power. 

As a result, the human race 
will either commit suicide in a 
series of planetary wars, or else 
stagger backward into chaos. If 
you tell me that history has never 
produced large numbers of just and 
rational men, I reply you are right 
because it has never had to. Now 
it has to—we have no choice. We 
must, or else! (Applazuse.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Fadiman. And now, Dr. Killian. 

Dr. Killian: May | stress again 
that education must provide for 
the full man—men who are fit 
to live as well as fit to live with, 
as some one has said. Let us also, 
in our education both general and 
vocational, stress some of the lib- 
eral values of science: its search 
for truth, its search for an un- 
derstanding of natural laws, its 
internationalism, its belief in the 
. dignity of the human mind and its 
capacity to grow. 

Finally, I urge a more positive 
approach to education than the de- 
fensive objective of mere survival. 
Great education has higher goals 
than survival. If we can reach 
those goals, survival will probably 
take care of itself. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Kil- 
lian. And now a word from Dr. 


Stoddard. 


give up the idea that what is ab 
stract or general is, therefore, un 
important. Great ideas, : 
new, in books or in laboratories} 
enable modern man to get beyond 
gadgets and above narrow details) 


become ethical and stable, and how 
to keep wars from beginning iq 
the minds of men. 

These are the great problems o 
our day. Education alone canna| 
solve them but if education ignore 
them, as is its habit, we sha 
never find a solution. Hence, 
call is for more education and 
better education at every level. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you, Di 
Stoddard, and now Senator Paul 
Douglas. 


Senator Douglas: For the i 
mediate future, our need is fe 
men and women who will ha 
sufficient intellectual and emotiona 
maturity so that they will be able 
at the same time, to resist the et 
forts of a police state to conquet 
the world, yet to maintain a fre 
and liberal America—to be hn 
manists in a world of strife. 

Mr. Denny: ‘Thank you, Pat 


men, you all seem to agree on t 
essential point that educatia 
should provide modern man wit 
the ability to answer the bas) 
problems of human relations if 
is to survive in today’s world. 
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So for the next two weeks, the 
Town Meeting will turn to one of 
those basic problems in two pro- 
grams. Next week our subject 
will be “How Can We Make a De- 
fense Pact With Western Europe?” 
Our speakers will be Senator Estes 
Kefauver, newly-elected Demo- 
‘cratic Senator from Tennessee; the 
Honorable R. W. G. Mackey, 
British Labor member of Parlia- 
ment; and Senator Bourke K. Hick- 
enlooper, Republican of Iowa; and 
Quincy Howe, author and radio 
commentator. 

Two weeks from tonight, Febru- 
_ary 8, our subject will be to follow 
‘this up, “Do We Need a New Ap- 
‘proach to World Peace?” Our 
speakers will be Dorothy Thomp- 
son, author and syndicated column- 
ist; David Owen, Assistant Secre- 
‘tary General for Economic Affairs 


of the United Nations; Cord Mey- 
er, Jr., president of United World 
Federalists, and author of Peace 
or Anarchy; and T. O. Thackery, 
editor and publisher of the New 
York Post. 

Remember if you want a copy 
of tonight’s program, complete 
with questions and answers, and I 
should think you would in view of 
the importance of this program, 
send to Town Hall, New York 18, 
New York, for a copy of the Town 
Meeting Bulletin. Enclose ten 
cents to cover the cost of printing 
and mailing—that’s Town Hall, 
New York 18, New York. Be 
sure to allow approximately two 
weeks for delivery of your bul- 
letin. So plan to be with us next 
Tuesday and every Tuesday night 
at the sound of the crier’s bell. 


(Applause.) 


Concerning Town Hal 


WHEN NEXT YOU COME TO NEW YORK .... «| 
VISIT FAMOUS TOWN HAL 


This internationally-known sign hangs in front of one 
the landmarks of New York—a handsome Georgian- 
building designed by the great architectural firm of Mc id 
Mead and White. Half a block from Times Square, hea 
of the theatre district, Town Hall is within walking distans 
of most leading hotels and shops. All subways are neark 
and taxi-drivers need only to be told, “Town Hall!” 


AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING—now regularly on Televisig 
(as well as Radio)—originates from Town Hall on Tuesday nigh 
throughout the winter season. (During the sunny half of the yea 
as many of you know, it travels the length and breadth of the Unitd 
States.) Tickets to Broadcast-Telecasts are free. Stop in or, bett 
still, write in advance. 


MUSIC——More musical events are held annually in Town Hi 
than in any other concert hall in the world. Such musical gred 


as Lotte Lehmann, Yehudi and Hepzibah Menuhin, Marian Andersq 


Aksel Schiotz and Nelson Eddy have made their American recital deb ! 


here. When planning a trip to New York write for the month 
Calendar of Events. 


LECTURES—Town Hall’s world-famous Morning Lectures, n¢ 
in their 55th season, run from November through April. Lead 
of thought and opinion are heard Mondays, Wednesdays and Saturdz 
at 11. Although sold by subscription months in advance, a few sing 
admissions are almost always available. 


FOR INFORMATION IN CONNECTION WITH YOUR VIS 
TO NEW YORK, WRITE: PUBLIC RELATIONS DIRECTO 
TOWN HALL, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. LUxemburg 2-2424. 


